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than in the countries with which a comparison is being made.
Many of the French iron and steel firms earned substantial net
profits, in addition to making adequate protdsion for amortization.
There were, however, some lean years on the Continent, and in
Belgium., for example, profit margins were narrow. In Germany,
whilst dividends were lower than in the pre-war period, the average
for the leading steel companies was from 5 to 6 per cent after 1925.
In America dividends were at about the same level from 1924,
except for the prosperous year of 1929. The dividends paid by the
U.S. Steel Corporation were, however, still below those of the
average company, although, as pointed out previously, this was no
indication of true earning capacity.
Ih Britain the value of ordinary shares fell considerably and the
iron and steel trade became discredited as a field for investment of
capital The last eight or nine years of the decade were, in Britain,
a period of depression in contradistinction to the revival abroad
after 1923. Some works were idle, others dismantled, and many
firms had to undergo financial reconstruction. In 1930 there was
still a wide margin between actual and nominal share values and a
drastic reduction of nominal capital was required.
The immediate post-war period had been a time of prosperity,
but instead of taking advantage of this to strengthen the industry,
reserves were capitalized, bonus shares issued and capital liabilities
fixed at levels in excess of the normal earning capacity of the plants.
This watering of capital proved a fearful handicap to the industry
in attracting new investment, although this was essential if pace
were to be kept with developments in other countries.
On the Continent, reconstruction and re-equipment were financed
by the State and the devastated districts were restored with modern
plant of increased efficiency. In Britain, however, the pre-war
plants, already old-fashioned, had not been destroyed. The layout
of steel works was acknowledged to be poor, but modernization was
not carried out and the pre-war gap between Continental and
British technique persisted. This country was behind the Continent
in fuel economy and mechanical handling equipment. There was a
lack of high capacity semi-product mills and continuous strip mills,
and the industry had tended to deteriorate to a jobbing trade
working on imported semi-products. In this respect the post-war
situation was an exaggeration of that before the war with semis
now coming from France due to the transference of Lorraine. The
continued general sterility in Bessemer practice made the establish-